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1968  School  Calendar 


SEPTEMBER 

3  Tuesday  Students  Return 

4  Wednesday    Classes  Resume 

13  Friday   Boy  Scouts  leave 

for  Camporee 

1 5  Sunday   Boy  Scouts  return 

18  Wednesday    Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Assn.  Meeting,  8:00  P.M. 
20  Friday    Primary  Party 

OCTOBER 

4  Friday    Girl  Scouts  leave 

for  camping 

6  Sunday  Girl  Scouts  return 

9  Wednesday   Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Assn.  Meeting,  8:00  P.M. 

1 1  Friday    Senior  Boys  leave 

for  camping 

13  Sunday    Senior  Boys  return 

18  Friday    Boy  Scouts  leave 

for  camping 

20  Sunday  Boy  Scouts  return 

23  Wednesday    Magic  Show 


24  Thursday    Montana  Educators 

Assn.  Open  House 

25  Friday    C.E.C.  Program 

NOVEMBER 

1  Friday   End  of  first  9  weeks 

1  Friday    Halloween  Party 

6  Wednesday    Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Assn.  Meeting,  8:00  P.M. 

9  Saturday  Boy  Scouts  go 

on  10-mile  hike 

1 1  Monday  No  Classes 

27  Wednesday    Students  travel 

for  Thanksgiving 

28  Thursday   Thanksgiving  Day 

DECEMBER 

1  Sunday    Students  return  to  school 

2  Monday   Classes  resume 

16  Monday    Elks  Party 

19  Thursday    Christmas  Program 

20  Friday   Students  travel  home 


Boy  Scouts  will  meet  every  Wednesday  at 
8:00  p.m.  except  Wednesdays  on  which  there 
is  a  scheduled  P.T.H.A.  meeting. 


Girl  Scouts  will  meet  on  the  first  and  third 
Tuesdays  at  8:00  p.m. 


Dr.  Powrie  V.  Doctor,  Ph.D.,  is  the  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Government,  Gallaudet 
College,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  editor  of  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf.  He  is  a  great 
traveller,  enquiring  into  and  studying  deaf  matters  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

$eH6x^A44,  Medicme  111 

The  Area  of  Deafiiess 

6/  Powrie  Voux  Doctor,  Ph.D. 


I HOPE  I  AM  NOT  unduly  alarming  anyone 
by  the  title  of  this  article,  "Sensory  Medi- 
cine in  the  Area  of  Deafness."  Although  my 
name  is  Doctor,  and  I  have  a  doctor's  degree, 
it  is  in  Government,  not  in  internal  medicine 
nor  in  surgery.  However,  medicine  is  a  word 
with  a  broad  meaning,  and  I  believe  I  am 
entitled  to  use  it  here  in  connection  with  sen- 
sory deprivation  in  the  area  of  deafness. 

I  have  found  that  in  explaining  the  problems 
of  deafness  to  people  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  problem  of  a  hearing  loss  that  I  am 
able  to  communicate  more  clearly  if  I  explain 
deafness  in  terms  of  blindness.  This  is  prob- 
ably brought  about  because  we  can  see  blind- 
ness but  we  cannot  hear  deafness.  Blindness 
is  more  concrete.  Deafness  is  more  abstract. 
In  this  regard  I  am  always  reminded  of  what 
Helen  Keller  said  that  if  she  were  to  live  her 
life  over  again,  she  would  do  more  for  the 
deaf  because  she  believed  the  problems  of 
deafness  were  greater  than  those  of  blind- 
ness, and  largely  because  it  was  so  difficult  to 
teach  the  abstract  to  the  deaf. 

Whether  this  is  true  or  not  I  am  not  able 
to  say,  but  because  the  public  at  large  gives 
more  attention  to  the  blind  than  to  the  deaf, 
and  this  is  largely  because  you  can  see  blind- 
ness but  cannot  hear  deafness,  the  deaf  per- 
son and  his  problems  are  too  often  ignored 
or  brushed  aside,  with  the  result  that  the 
problems  of  the  deaf  person  become  greater 
because  of  the  way  he  is  treated  by  the  gen- 
eral public.  I  do  not,  personally,  believe  that 
many  of  the  problems  of  deafness  are  inher- 
ent in  deafness  itself,  per  se,  but  are  brought 
about  largely  by  the  deaf  person's  environ- 
inent  composed  mainly  of  hearing  people 
which  generally  is  man-made  and  should  not 
be  chalked  up  against  our  Creator. 


If  we  wish  to  distinguish  between  a  deaf 
person  and  a  hard  of  hearing  person,  we  can 
generally  explain  it  better  by  saying  a  deaf 
person  is  like  a  blind  person,  but  a  hard  of 
hearing  person  is  like  a  partially  seeing  per- 
son. 

If  we  wish  to  explain  why  some  people 
can  use  a  hearing  aid  and  why  others  cannot, 
we  can  often  explain  a  bit  better  by  saying 
that  a  partially  seeing  person  will  generally 
benefit  from  wearing  glasses  but  that  a  totally 
blind  person  would  generally  find  spectacles 
useless. 

A  parent  of  a  deaf  boy  once  asked  me  the 
meaning  of  a  decibel  loss.  I  tried  the  best  I 
could,  which  may  not  have  been  too  good  as 
I  am  not  an  audiologist,  but  I  finally  suc- 
ceeded when  I  said  laughingly  her  son  had 
20/60  vision  in  his  ears!  I  also  explained  to 
one  mother  why  her  son  used  a  hearing  aid 
in  one  ear  when  another  deaf  boy  used  a  bin- 
aural hearing  aid  by  saying  her  son  was  just 
blind  in  one  ear.  Years  later  she  told  me  she 
found  out  that  her  son  was  "blind"  in  one 
ear  and  hard  of  seeing  in  the  other,  but  at 
the  time  she  assured  me  that  my  explanation 
was  easy  to  understand  even  if  it  were  not 
expressed  in  the  vernacular  of  specialists  in 
the  area  of  deafness. 

We  could  go  on  and  on  in  making  com- 
parisons of  this  type,  but  I  believe  I  have 
made  my  point  clear  in  that  we  must  find 
better  ways  of  describing  our  professional 
jargon  in  easily  understood  terms. 

In  the  field  of  Government  we  often  stress 
in  grade  school  and  in  high  school  that  the 
war  in  1776  between  the  colonies  and  Eng- 
land is  called  the  American  Revolution,  but  in 
graduate  schools  we  learn  that  the  so-called 
Revolution  was  in  reality  a  Civil  War  in  the 
British  Empire. 
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In  economics  we  teach  in  the  lower  grades 
about  the  Industrial  Revolution  in  the  19th 
century,  but  in  graduate  school  we  teach  that 
such  a  thing  as  an  industrial  revolution  never 
took  place. 

In  the  summer  of  1966  I  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  attending  the  International  Congress  in 
Psychology  in  Moscow.  In  the  Soviet  Union 
the  work  for  the  deaf  is  located  in  the  Insti- 
tute of  Defectology  and  deafness  is  regarded, 
primarily,  as  being  in  the  field  of  Sensory 
Deprivation.  In  commenting  on  this  classifi- 
cation with  one  of  my  Russian  colleagues,  he 
remarked  that  possibly  I  could  not  understand 
why  in  many  nations,  including  the  U.S.,  the 
deaf,  being  different  in  hearing  and  speech, 
were  therefore  sent  to  speech  and  hearing 
centres.  His  reasoning  has  some  validity 
whether  we  agree  with  it  or  not. 

Therefore,  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  question,  "Does  the  loss  of  hearing  affect 
the  way  a  deaf  person  thinks?"  I  cannot 
answer  this  question  and  I  am  not  too  certain 
there  are  any  doctors  who  can.  I  do  believe 
however  most  deaf  pupils  do  think  differently 
than  hearing  pupils,  but  I  am  not  too  certain 
how  much  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  cannot 
hear  or  because  of  the  manner  in  which  we 
teach  them  and  make  them  think  differently. 
It  could  possibly  be,  of  course,  a  bit  of  both. 

I  am  sure  that  blind  pupils  think  differently 
from  sighted  pupils  and  for  possibly  the  same 
reasons.  Very  probably  if  a  pupil  were  de- 
prived of  the  sense  of  smell  from  birth,  he 
might  think  differently. 

The  manner  of  referring  to  deaf  pupils  as 
being  in  the  classification  of  the  Sensory 
Deprived  is  to  be  found  in  other  nations  than 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  More  and  more  this  ter- 
minology is  being  used  in  the  United  States 
and  in  many  various  disciplines. 

If  we  are  in  agreement  that  most  deaf  pupils 
think  differently  than  hearing  pupils,  and  most 
teachers  who  have  been  teaching  the  deaf 
for  a  few  years  will  agree  with  the  statement, 
then  we  must  try  in  our  teaching  to  meet  his 
problem  face  to  face,  and  see  what  we  can 
do  about  it. 

In  general,  I  believe  most  of  us  will  agree 
that  the  big  difference  is  that  deaf  pupil 


seem  to  think  in  more  concrete  terms  than  in 
abstract  terms,  and,  of  course,  I  am  thinking 
of  abstract  terms  expressed,  in  general,  in  a 
verbal  manner.  We  have  been  giving  stand- 
ard tests  at  Gallaudet  College  since  1928.  We 
have  pupils  who  have  attended  state  residen- 
tial schools,  public  day  schools,  public  day 
classes,  private  schools  and  classes  and  de- 
nominational schools  and  classes.  We  even 
have  students  entering  who  are  deaf  and  have 
been  in  public  school  classes  for  the  hearing. 
We  have  had  students  from  over  30  nations. 
Some  of  these  pupils  have  been  taught  man- 
ually, some  orally,  some  by  both,  and  some 
who  have  not  been  taught  by  any  standard 
method.  And  where  is  the  greatest  weakness 
to  be  found  in  all  of  these  students?  It  is,  of 
course,  in  vocabulary  and  in  paragraph  mean- 
ing. And  when  I  say  weak,  I  mean  the  full 
meaning  of  the  word.  Some  of  the  pupils  who 
fail  to  enter  Gallaudet  College  are  fluent  in 
speech,  speechreading,  use  of  hearing  aids, 
and/or  the  language  of  signs  and  the  manual 
alphabet.  Again  and  again  I  believe  that  many 
of  these  students  could  enter  college  and  be 
graduated  if  only  they  had  had  a  better  foun- 
dation in  the  use  and  the  meaning  of  words 
which  ultimately  should  help  them  to  compre- 
hend more  fully  the  meaning  of  a  paragraph. 

I  am  wondering  if  possibly  in  the  U.S.  we 
have  not  for  too  long  a  time  argued  over 
which  method  is  best  or  what  type  of  school 
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is  best,  and  failed  to  see  that  Sensory  Depriv- 
ation as  applied  to  deaf  pupils  makes  for 
educational  deprivation,  despite  the  methods 
used  or  the  types  of  school  used.  As  a  Rus- 
sian colleague  said,  you  people  in  the  West 
have  argued  for  150  years  over  methods  and 
failed  to  reach  the  problem  adequately.  We 
Russians  are  not  going  to  argue.  We  are  go- 
ing to  teach.  They  use  what  they  call  the 
Verbal  Method.  Reduced  to  very  simple  terms, 
they  use  manual  communication,  and  speech, 
speechreading,  and  hearing  aids  in  present- 
ing new  concepts  and  new  words  in  the 
classes  in  the  morning.  In  the  afternoon  the 
teachers  instruct  the  same  classes  and  omit 
manual  communication.  The  pupils  know  what 
the  teacher  is  talking  about  and  practice  oral 
communication  with  familiar  words  and  fam- 
iliar concepts.  I  do  not  know  Greek  and  I 
I  could  hear  it  spoken  all  day  long,  clearly 
and  distinctly,  but  I  still  would  not  understand 
it.  Think  how  much  greater  the  problem  would 
be  if  I  could  not  hear.  The  Russians  start  this 
system  with  their  beginning  pupils. 

For  many  a  year  some  of  us  have  thought 
that  we  must  teach  speech  and  speechread- 
ing in  order  to  get  language.  The  eight-year 
research  study  just  completed  by  Dr.  Bernard 
Tervoort  of  the  Linguistics  Department,  the 
University  of  Amsterdam,  The  Netherlands,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Department  of  the  Health-Education 
shows  conclusively  that  speech  and  written 
language  are  two  separate  disciplines  and 
can  be  learned  quite  apart  from  each  other. 
As  for  myself,  I  would  be  inclined  to  say  that 
the  more  written  language  one  acquires  and 
the  more  reading  comprehension  one  has, 
the  speechreading  will  be  better. 

Thus  in  looking  at  the  problem  of  Sensory 
Deprivation  in  the  area  of  deafness  I  believe 
we  must,  first  of  all,  become  cognizant  with 
the  finding  of  Dr.  Tervoort,  and  see  speech 
and  language  as  two  separate  entities,  as 
applied  to  deaf  children.  This  would  be,  in 
medical  terms,  the  first  pill  I  would  prescribe 
for  the  patient,  and  the  patient  in  this  case 
would  be  the  teacher  of  the  deaf,  and  not 
the  child! 

Secondly,  I  would  see  what  has  worked 
over  the  years  in  the  classroom  for  the  deaf 
child,  the  Yale  Charts  for  Speech  Develop- 
ment and  the  Fitzgerald  Key  for  Language 


Development.  They  have  both  stood  the  test 
of  time.  I  am  always  reminded  of  what  my 
good  friend,  Mary  Numbers,  for  45  years  a 
member  of  the  staff  at  the  Clarke  School,  said 
about  the  use  of  the  Fitzgerald  Key,  "Yes, 
Powrie,  I  know  that  the  Fitzgerald  Key  is  an 
artificial  crutch  for  teaching  language  to  the 
deaf  child,  but  it  certainly  does  help  him," 
and  then  with  a  mischievous  twinkle  in  her 
eye  she  added,  "and  my  heavens,  how  it  helps 
the  teacher!" 

I  am  the  first  person  to  admit  that  both  the 
Fitzgerald  Key  and  the  Yale  Charts  are  highly 
structured  methods  of  teaching,  but  until  we 
can  find  a  proper  replacement  we  will  con- 
tinue using  them.  This  year  we  have  over 
1,000  untrained  teachers  in  our  schools  and 
classes  for  the  deaf  in  the  U.S.  How  are  they 
going  to  teach?  Most  of  them  will  use  these 
two  tools. 

I  see  no  harm  in  teaching  deaf  children  by 
structured  means.  If  we  have  to  have  a  scaf- 
folding in  order  to  construct  a  building,  then 
it  is  even  more  necessary  to  build  a  mental 
scaffolding  in  the  minds  of  our  deaf  pupils  if 
we  want  an  educated  deaf  adult.  The  scaffold- 
ing can  be  removed  or  more  probably  it  will 
just  dissolve  in  the  course  of  time.  If  I  were  to 
ask  any  of  you  at  random  what  months  in  the 
year  have  30  days  and  which  ones  31,  I  am 
absolutely  certain  that  I  could  see  some 
mental  structuring  taking  place  in  all  of  you 
hearing  people  as  you  started  mumbling  to 
yourselves. 

"Thirty  days  hath  September, 
April,  June,  and  November. 
All  the  rest  have  31 
Except  February  alone  ..." 

If  we  have  to  structure  for  written  language, 
I  believe  it  is  even  more  important  that  we 
have  to  structure  for  reading  in  order  to  gain 
comprehension. 

In  my  teaching  in  the  Department  of  Gov- 
ernment at  Gallaudet  College  I  have  to  pre- 
sent my  material  in  a  structured  fashion.  I 
have  to  point  out  the  major  premise,  the  time, 
the  place,  the  illustrations  or  details  and  the 
conclusion.  I  write  them  on  the  blackboard 
and  label  them  as  such.  The  first  time  you 
follow  a  new  highway,  you  are  most  conscious 
of  the  road  signs.  You  are  following  a  struc- 

Continued  on  Page  Four 
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tured  roadway  and  you  cling  to  the  signs  as 
if  they  were  your  only  means  of  salvation. 
After  you  have  made  the  trip  again  and  again 
you  seldom  watch  the  signs.  I  have  been 
driving  the  same  route  in  Washington  for  14 
years  and  was  most  surprised  recently  to  find 
out  it  was  No.  50  Highway. 

We  teach  foreign  languages  at  Gallaudet 
College.  We  think  it  helps  to  develop  vocabu- 
lary concepts,  English  usage,  grammar,  and 
above  all  structured  view  of  language.  The 
Greeks  had  12  declensions,  the  Romans  five, 
the  English  three,  and  we  Americans  of  to- 
morrow will  probably  settle  for  one.  Why  did 
the  Greeks  have  12?  They  were  the  pioneers 
in  the  realm  of  ideas  and  needed  more  road 
signs.  Maybe  this  is  why  we  say,  "The  Greeks 
had  a  word  for  it."  In  many  ways  each  deaf 
boy  and  deaf  girl  is  a  Greek  in  the  realm  of 
language  and  ideas  and  needs  a  structured 
system  because  during  his  or  her  first  five  or 
six  years  he  was  deprived  of  hearing  what 
went  on  in  the  world.  In  many  ways  the  first 
Greeks  were  in  the  same  position,  linguis- 
tically, as  our  deaf  pupils  are  during  the  early 
years  of  their  lives. 

Recently  one  of  the  new  professors  at  Gal- 
laudet College  mentioned  that  the  answers 
his  pupils  gave  in  tests  were  so  brief  and  so 
literal.  I  asked  him  what  he  intended  to  do 
about  it.  He  mentioned  that  each  question 
would  have  five  parts,  all  of  which  had  to  be 
answered.  He  was  searching  for  a  method 
that  would  give  him  a  complete  answer  by 
asking  the  question  stated  in  a  structured 
manner. 

I  believe  again  and  again  that  we  get  con- 
crete ideas  from  the  deaf  pupils  because  of 
the  way  we  teach.  The  longer  I  teach  the  more 
firmly  I  am  convinced  of  the  fact.  Too  many 
times  we  teach  the  word  out  of  context.  While 
in  Sweden  I  made  the  remark  that  sometimes 
I  believed  that  flash  cards  with  one  word  had 
done  as  much  harm  in  schools  for  the  deaf  as 
they  had  good.  My  Swedish  friend,  an  edu- 
cator of  the  deaf  for  many  years,  disagreed 
with  me.  He  said  they  had  caused  much  harm, 
and  very  little  good. 

So  often  in  teaching  the  deaf  we  teach  "do, 
re,  mi,  fa,  so,  la,  ti,  do,"  but  forget  to  teach 


the  melody.  So  often  we  teach  the  meaning 
of  words,  but  forget  to  teach  the  idea  in  the 
paragraph.  So  often  we  teach  the  lesson,  but 
forget  to  teach  the  course. 

So  my  second  pill  would  be  for  the  aver- 
age teacher  of  the  deaf  to  read  a  bit  more 
about  the  Gestalt  theory  of  learning  and  to 
remember  that  words,  to  have  meaning,  real 
meaning,  must  be  understood  in  their  rela- 
tionship with  other  words.  Too  often  we  teach 
"yellow"  and  we  teach  "blue"  but  fail  to 
teach  that  when  mixed  we  must  teach 
"green."  And  remember  the  pill  is  for  the 
teachers,  not  the  deaf  pupils! 

My  third  pill  would  be  called  cognition.  I 
believe  that  Sensory  Deprivation  has  without 
doubt  been  responsible  for  our  deaf  pupils' 
thinking  differently,  whether  it  is  innate  or 
acquired  makes  little  difference  to  those  of 
'US  who  are  teachers.  We  have  a  job  to  do.  I 
believe  firmly  that  it  is  time  for  us  teachers, 
and  especially  those  of  us  in  teacher  training 
centres,  to  see  that  we  develop  a  course  in 
our  training  centres  labelled  "Cognition."  I 
believe  it  is  time  for  us  to  make  this  known  to 
those  people  who  are  responsible  for  estab- 
lishing course  contents  in  our  training  cen- 
tres. More  and  more  you  will  see  reference  to 
this  competency. 

I  am  continually  made  more  aware  of  this 
when  reading  the  list  of  titles  of  doctors' 
dissertations  and  masters'  theses  in  the  Di- 
rectory issue  of  the  American  Annals  of  the 
Deaf.  Some  nations  in  the  world  seem  to  be 
much  more  aware  of  this  discipline  than  we 
are.  I  think  we  have  always  realized  this  prob- 
lem, but  thought  the  best  way  to  teach  it  was 
to  let  the  new  teacher  flounder  around  for  a 
year  or  two  and  contract  it  like  German  meas- 
les. She  would  get  over  it  a  few  days  and 
then  would  be  immune  for  a  life  time.  Some 
people  say  we  are  not  prepared  for  such  a 
course  in  our  teacher  training  centres.  If  we 
wait  until  we  are  prepared,  we  will  never  get 
it.  In  1930  people  said  we  were  not  prepared 
for  auditory  training  in  our  schools  for  the 
deaf.  Some  schools  are  still  not  prepared 
even  yet,  but  this  is  no  excuse  for  not  teach- 
ing auditory  training.  We  have  a  literature  on 
the  subject  and  we  should  see  that  in  our 
conventions,  in  our  regional  meetings,  we 
start  discussing  the  subject  of  Cognition  pro- 
fessionally. And  for  the  third  time  I  remind 
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you  that  the  pill  labelled  "Cognition"  is  for 
the  teachers  and  not  the  deaf  pupils. 

In  a  summary  of  these  points  I  have  tried 
to  make  I  would  say  that  three  things  neces- 
sary in  the  educational  field  of  deafness  are 
as  follows: 

1.  We  must  realize  that  speech  and  lang- 
uage are  two  separate  competencies 
and  should  be  taught  as  two  distinct 
areas.  I  would  recommend  that  all  of 
you  read  the  paper  presented  on  this 
subject  at  New  York  last  June  by  Dr. 
Tervoort  at  the  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Oral  Conference  on  the  Deaf.  It 
was  published  in  The  Volta  Review  in 
January. 

2.  We  must  take  a  good  long  look  at  the 
value  of  structuring  our  content  mate- 
rial thoroughly.  We  hear  much  about 
the  importance  of  programming  in  our 
schools  for  the  deaf,  but  I  believe  we 
should  think  as  much  about  the  value 
of  structuring  our  lesson  materials 
more  adequately.  Presentation  of  sub- 
ject matter  in  our  classes  needs  to  be 
scrutinized  more  carefully. 

3.  We  must,  as  teachers  of  the  deaf,  and 
as  members  of  professionally  minded 
groups,  see  that  more  stress  is  placed 
on  the  subject  of  Cognition,  and  espe- 
cially in  our  teacher  training  pro- 
grammes. 

I  firmly  believe  that  we  must  all  teach  more 
subject  matter  than  ever  before.  We  are 
faced  with  either  the  glory  of  automation  or 
the  peril  of  automation,  and  we  know  that 
many  of  the  jobs  held  by  the  deaf  today  will 
be  gone  tomorrow.  We  must  get  more  deaf 
people  into  the  professions  or  at  least  into  the 
semi-professions,  if  we  are  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  oncoming  years  for  our  deaf 
students. 

I  hope  you  like  my  prescription  for  Sensory 
Medicine.  In  many  ways  speech  training,  the 
utilization  of  residual  hearing,  the  tactile  and 
kinesthetic  sensory  approach,  sense  training, 
the  vibratory  system,  all  are  part  of  the  sen- 
sory approach  in  teaching  the  deaf.  I  have 
not  written  a  thing  in  this  article  that  you  did 
not  know  before  you  read  it.  I  may,  however, 
have  coated  a  pill  or  two  with  chocolate  fla- 
vouring in  order  to  make  it  a  bit  more  palat- 
able.— Wisconsin  Times,  March  1968  Issue 


BOY  SCOUTS 
TROOP  21 

Robert  Steppler,  Scribe 


Last  October  we  left  early  Friday  afternoon 
to  go  to  Benchmark.  We  stayed  there  two 
nights.  We  slept  in  our  troop  teepees.  Our  as- 
sistant scoutmaster,  Mr.  Mullins,  told  us  to 
try  to  put  up  the  teepees  ourselves.  He  ex- 
plained how  to  make  lashings  on  the  8  long 
poles.  We  lashed  and  pushed  the  teepees  up 
Friday  night.  Our  teepees  are  big  and  made 
of  nylon  parachutes.  We  had  fire  in  each 
teepee  because  it  was  cold  both  nights. 

Saturday  morning  Jon  Mullins  and  Douglas 
Catron  made  the  pancake  batter.  Mr.  LeMieux 
helped  Mr.  Mullins  to  cook  the  Canadian 
bacon  and  pancakes.  After  we  had  cleaned 
the  dishes,  pots  and  pans  from  the  breakfast, 
we  went  hiking.  We  looked  for  plants  that  we 
could  eat.  We  found  some  goldenrod  weeds. 
Mr.  Mullins  took  some  dried  leaves  and  put 
them  in  his  pocket.  We  were  to  make  some 
tea  from  them  later  in  the  afternoon.  We  found 
some  wild  strawberry  plants.  Mr.  Mullins  tried 
to  find  some  nuts  in  a  pine  cone.  He  tried  to 
chew  on  a  nut  and  it  was  very  hard.  Mr.  Mul- 
lins said  he  almost  broke  his  tooth  because 
he  was  not  a  squirrel. 

We  hiked  for  about  three  miles  on  the  trail 
through  the  Sun  River  game  preserve.  There 
was  a  sign  saying  "No  hunting"  on  a  tree.  We 
saw  deer  tracks,  bear  tracks  and  Mr.  LeMieux 
found  some  coyote  footprints.  We  walked 
back  to  the  station  wagon  and  ate  some 
lunch. 

When  we  cooked  our  supper,  Mr.  Mullins 
made  some  tea  from  the  goldenrod  leaves. 
We  tasted  the  tea  and  we  were  surprised  it 
was  good.  A  bluejay  came  visiting  us  when 
we  were  eating  supper.  Mr.  Mullins  said  the 
bird  was  called  a  camp  robber,  too.  We  threw 
some  bread  on  the  ground  for  the  bluejay.  It 
ate  and  ate  and  ate.  It  was  greedy.  It  stayed 
with  us  at  our  camp  until  we  left  Sunday  morn- 
ing. Mr.  Hartford,  our  scoutmaster,  could  not 
come.  We  missed  him. 
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The  Mighty  Bear  —  By  Robert  McClung 

Black  bears  live  in  Mexico,  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  Alaska.  When  winter 
comes  the  black  bears  sleep  in  small  caves. 
Most  bears  are  born  in  January  or  February. 
In  the  spring  the  cubs  come  out  of  the  caves. 
The  cubs  eat  honey,  cherries  and  insects.  By 
the  end  of  October  the  cubs  have  gained  50 
pounds. 

The  grizzly  bears  live  in  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Alaska.  Grizzly  bears  attack  peo- 
ple. Grizzly  bears  stand  six  or  seven  feet 
high.  The  largest  grizzly  bear  v^eighs  1,000 
pounds  or  more.  Grizzly  bear  claws  are  very 
powerful. 

The  Alaskan  brown  bears  live  in  the  north 
of  Canada  and  Alaska.  In  the  spring  the 
Alaskan  brown  bear  is  very  hungry.  Bears  go 
to  the  river  and  with  their  very  powerful  arms 
they  catch  fish  easily.  Brown  bears  often 
weigh  1,000  pounds.  One  of  the  largest 
Alaskan  brown  bears  weighed  1,600  pounds. 
The  hands  and  feet  of  an  Alaskan  brown  bear 
measure  14  inches  long  and  8  inches  wide. 

The  Kodiak  bears  are  the  largest  of  all 
bears. 

Polar  bears  live  in  the  north  of  Alaska. 
Polar  bears  stand  nine  feet  in  length  and 
weigh  1,000  pounds.  The  biggest  known 
polar  bear  weighed  1,728  pounds. 

I  learned  a  lot  about  bears  and  how  they 
live  to  survive.  The  book  was  interesting  and 
easy  to  read.  I  like  hunting  and  fishing  so  I 
enjoyed  this  book. 

— Douglas  Westphal 

Harvest  in  August 

The  third  week  of  July  we  fixed  the  com- 
bine and  got  ready  for  harvest.  Dad  told  me 
to  grease  and  oil  all  of  parts  of  the  machinery. 

I  worked  in  the  fields  until  we  were  fin- 
ished. Dad  told  me  to  run  the  combine.  He 
taught  me  how  to  operate  the  combine.  I  took 
care  of  my  combine  all  the  time. 


My  friends'  names  are  Willie  Chenny  and 
Lyie.  They  helped  cut  our  crops.  Then  I 
helped  them  cut  their  crops.  Willie's  barley 
was  ready  too,  so  both  were  cut. 

It  rained  hard  one  day.  Willie  was  lucky  but 
I  got  stuck  in  the  mud. 

After  we  finished  Willie's  crops,  we  moved 
on  to  another  farm  and  cut  crops.  LyIe  hauled 
grain  until  he  had  to  go  to  high  school  Au- 
gust 26.  My  dad  then  hauled  grain  for  a  week. 
LyIe  came  and  hauled  grain  on  weekends.  We 
finished  the  harvest  and  I  came  back  to 
school  Sept.  3. 

— Jerry  Kuehne 

Summer 

I  lived  alone  in  an  apartment  for  the  first 
time  this  summer. 

I  learned  a  lot  about  the  problems  of  being 
on  my  own.  I  found  out  how  much  it  costs  to 
live  in  an  apartment  and  buy  my  own  food. 

Mr.  Davis  and  I  went  to  the  store  one  day 
to  buy  some  groceries.  I  bought  only  what  I 
needed.  I  figured  it  would  cost  about  $12.00. 
To  my  surprise,  it  cost  $21.00  for  my  gro- 
ceries. 

I  enjoyed  the  experience.  Now  I  know  what 
to  expect  when  I  graduate  from  school.  I 
worked  at  my  job  at  the  taxidermy  every  day. 
I  am  still  learning  more  about  the  business 
and  I  still  like  it.  I  have  made  a  lot  of  new 
friends  there. 

Some  of  my  deaf  friends  came  to  visit  me 
at  the  apartment.  We  talked  and  watched 
shows  on  my  new  TV  set.  Sometimes  we  went 
on  picnics.  We  had  fun. 

— Douglas  Pederson 

Halloween  Party 

When  we  came  back  to  school,  I  found  that 
our  class  was  in  charge  of  the  Halloween 
Party.  Nadie  and  I  worked  on  Halloween  pos- 
ter while  the  rest  discussed  on  how  to  dec- 
orate the  gym.  The  day  before  the  party  we 
decorated  the  gym.  The  decorations  were 
simple  and  took  us  only  two  afternoons  to 
complete  them.  When  the  big  night  came,  I 
dressed  up  as  a  simple  farm  girl.  The  specta- 
tors enjoyed  watching  the  kids  marching 
around  and  the  judges  gave  three  boys  4 
dollars  each  for  being  the  original,  funniest 
and  the  freakiest.  We  had  two  games,  "Wind 
Direction"  and  "The  Pumpkin  Relay."  After 
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I  brought  a  pumpkin  to  school.  We  all 
helped  to  "scoot"  the  seeds  out.  We  made  a 
jack-o-lantern  out  of  it.  When  the  candle  was 
lit,  we  could  see  him  grin. 

— Matthew  Meskimen 

We  have  been  busy  making  bats  and 
witches  from  paper  plates.  We  had  fun  paint- 
ing them.  We  made  ghosts  from  Kleenex.  We 
also  made  pumpkins  and  jack-o-lanterns. 

— Marilyn  Lambert 

I  had  a  birthday  party  in  school.  Gary 
and  Mrs.  Williams  and  my  housemothers 
came.  I  blew  the  candles  out  but  they  lit 
again.  I  blew  and  blew.  They  were  trick 
candles.  It  was  fun.  Now  I  am  eight  years  old. 

— Billy  Abele 

Many  college  girls  came  and  took  us  trick 
or  treating.  We  went  to  many  houses.  We  got 
many  treats  to  put  in  our  trick  or  treat  bags. 
Then  we  went  back  to  school  for  our  party. 
We  all  had  costumes  on. 

— Lyie  Burgett 

We  all  wore  costumes  and  masks.  Joyce 
was  dressed  like  an  old  man.  We  did  not  know 
her.  She  had  long  whiskers.  We  had  Casper 
the  Ghost,  Frankenstein,  a  witch,  Bugs  Bunny, 
a  skeleton.  Miss  America  of  1900,  and 
Groucho  Marx.  Mrs.  Wolf  was  dressed  like  a 
witch,  too.  We  tried  to  eat  apples  on  a  string. 
We  played  games  and  had  lunch  of  doughnuts 
and  apple  cider. 

— Cindy  Kister 

We  went  on  a  field  trip  to  the  Ayrshire  Dairy. 
We  watched  them  milking  the  cows  with  ma- 
chines. We  saw  the  milk  running  through 
glass  tubes.  Everything  was  very  clean.  The 
milk  was  kept  cold  after  it  was  homogenized. 
They  gave  us  each  some  chocolate  milk, 
some  rubber  balls  and  pencils. 

— April  Carter 

We  played  on  the  playground  at  the  Ayr- 
shire Dairy.  There  were  three  slides,  some 
swings,  some  bouncy  horses,  monkey  bars 


and  a  big  tortoise  and  hare.  We  all  sat  on  the 
tortoise  and  hare.  We  really  had  fun  there. 

— Barbara  Bearcrane 

INTERMEDIATE 

In  Science  class  we  made  a  model  volcano. 
When  it  was  dry  and  set,  we  put  in  a  chemical. 

The  chemical  (crystals)  when  lighted 
seemed  to  resemble  the  eruption  of  a  volcano. 
Lava  poured  out  and  down  the  sides  of  the 
volcano,  making  a  hissing  sound. 

— Arnold  Bernhart 

In  Health  class  we  studied  about  markets 
and  how  the  food  is  handled  there  in  each 
department. 

For  our  field  trip  we  went  to  the  Valu-Mart 
and  shopped  in  the  different  departments. 

We  had  a  nice  day  at  the  Valu-Mart. 

— Chuck  Laib 

We  did  finger  painting  in  class  last  week. 
It  was  fun  to  do  this. 

— Margy  Bond 

Arnold  got  a  pumpkin  from  his  grandfather. 
We  made  a  Chinese  jack-o-lantern  from  it  and 
put  it  in  the  window. 

— Vicki  Burgett 

Next  week  we  plan  on  visiting  a  market.  We 
are  studying  about  foods  and  the  market. 

Last  week  we  visited  Holiday  Village.  When 
there  we  had  a  ride  on  the  big  slide.  It  was  a 
lot  of  fun.  We  had  several  rides. 

— Vicki  Burgett 

A  Trip  to  the  Farm 

We  went  to  visit  Mrs.  Meier's  farm. 

First  we  went  to  see  the  cats  and  dogs  and 
the  calf.  Then  we  saw  the  horses.  Each  of  us 
got  to  sit  on  the  horse  and  we  fed  him  grass. 

We  saw  some  chickens  and  felt  them. 

— Arnold  Bernhart 

We  went  to  the  Showboat  for  a  treat.  This 
is  a  place  that  is  arranged  like  a  big  boat.  We 
had  an  ice  cream  treat.  It  was  fun. 

— Margy  Bond 

Quotable  Quotes 

Decision  is  a  sharp  knife  that  cuts  clean  and 
straight;  indecision,  a  dull  one  that  hacks  and 
tears  and  leaves  ragged  edges  behind  it. 

— Gordon  Graham 
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that  we  danced  all  night.  Banana  splits  were 
served  during  the  break  time.  All  enjoyed  the 
party.  I  saw  to  the  order  of  the  party  and  I 
had  missed  some  of  the  fun,  but  on  the  whole 
I  had  a  wonderful  time. 

— Nancy  Burns 

The  Halloween  Party 

Before  the  party  had  started,  we  high 
school  boys  and  girls  made  our  own  cos- 
tumes. On  Nov.  1,  at  8  p.m.,  we  all  lined  up 
in  the  hall  and  then  we  walked  into  the  gym. 
We  walked  around  the  gym  for  half  an  hour. 
The  adults  and  children  laughed  at  us.  They 
thought  it  was  excellent.  Jerry  Kuehne,  Rob- 
ert Steppler,  and  I  won  the  $4.00  prizes.  Jerry 
K.  was  a  funny  fat  clown  with  very  large 
feet.  While  he  was  walking  he  made  big 
noises  in  the  gym.  Robert  S.  was  covered  with 
combed  paper  that  was  copper  colored.  He 
had  no  facial  features,  just  a  foot  long  ears. 
I  was  a  very  tall  man  and  walked  on  stilts. 

Then  there  were  games.  One  was  wind  di- 
rection which  consisted  of  four  people  on  top 
of  their  chairs.  They  told  us  which  direction 
we  must  turn.  If  one  didn't  follow  the  direc- 
tion right,  one  was  out.  Then  we  had  a  jack- 
o-lantem  contest.  Each  person  must  cut  the 
eyes,  nose,  mouth,  and  the  top  of  the  head 
out.  Last  one  must  clean  the  seeds  out  of  the 
jack-o-lantern.  After  the  games  we  had  a 
dance  and  ate  banana  split.  It  was  delicious. 
We  all  had  fun. 

— Stephen  Schrupp 
Seeing  the  Voting  Machines 

A  class  of  1 2  from  the  Montana  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind  visited  Precinct  42  at  Chief 
Joseph  during  the  morning  and  treated  between 
35-45  voters  in  line  to  some  of  the  most  ani- 
mated conversations  many  had  ever  seen  in 
silent  sign  language.  A  judge  took  time  to  show 
the  class  the  operation  of  a  voting  booth  before 
the  youngsters  left  to  return  to  school. 

—Great  Falls  Tribune 

My  class  and  another  class  went  to  see 
the  voting  machines  at  Chief  Joseph  School. 
We  waited  for  Mrs.  Van  Tighem  who  was  in 
the  line  before  voting.  Mrs.  Van  Tighem  was 
the  163rd  person  that  morning.  She  signed 


her  name  on  a  paper.  The  lady  shouted  her 
name  to  another  lady.  She  checked  in  the 
book  to  see  if  she  had  registered.  The  lady 
gave  her  the  registration  card.  Mrs.  Van 
Tighem  waited  in  line  again.  When  her  turn 
came  she  gave  the  registration  card  to  the 
lady.  Mrs.  Van  Tighem  walked  into  the  voting 
booth.  Before  she  voted  the  classes  went  to 
see  what  it  was  like  and  how  it  worked.  Then 
Mrs.  Van  Tighem  turned  the  lever  to  the  right 
and  the  curtain  closed.  She  pulled  the  levers 
under  the  name  of  president,  congressmen, 
governor,  and  legislators.  She  turned  the 
lever  to  the  left  and  the  marks  were  gone.  The 
curtain  was  opened.  It  was  a  wonderful  thing. 
We  will  be  21  years  old  in  7  or  8  more  years 
and  we  will  know  how  to  vote  for  president. 

— Mark  Aleksinki 

Election  Year  Study 

A  week  before  Nov.  5th  on  Tuesday,  we 
went  to  the  library  with  another  class.  Miss 
Lauer  and  Mrs.  Bass  asked  us  to  imagine 
that  we  lived  in  other  states.  I  pretended  I 
came  from  Mississippi.  Then  we  learned 
about  electoral  votes.  All  students  chose 
Stephen  to  be  chairman.  He  asked  someone 
to  give  speech  for  the  3  men  —  Reagan, 
Rockefeller  and  Nixon.  Then  the  teachers 
gave  speeches.  We  thought  things  over  and 
we  voted.  Nixon  won  for  the  Republican 
ticket. 

On  Wednesday  we  pretended  we  were 
delegates  to  Democratic  convention.  We  dis- 
cussed the  four  men — Humphrey,  McGovern, 
McCarthy,  and  Julian  Bond.  We  voted  and 
Humphrey  won  for  the  Democratic  ticket. 

Thursday  Miss  Lauer  gave  for  our  home- 
work the  writing  of  reports  on  the  di/ferent 
men.  Mrs.  Bass'  class  made  posters  for  the 
bulletin  board.  We  then  had  a  committee  of 
tellers,  guard,  and  reporters. 

Friday  my  class  went  to  Mrs.  Van  Tighem's 
room  so  we  could  have  secret  ballots.  We 
divided  responsibilities  among  the  class. 
Charlotte  was  the  registrar.  My  class  voted. 
Then  the  guard  called  the  other  class  to  come 
and  vote.  They  were  in  a  line,  signed  their 
names  on  paper  and  went  in  to  vote.  When 
all  were  done,  Mark  and  Marion  counted  the 
ballots.  At  noon  we  saw  that  Nixon  won. 

On  Nov.  5th  we  went  to  Chief  Joseph 
School  to  see  the  voting  machines. 
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We  were  in  a  line  and  waited  for  Mrs.  Van 
Tighem  to  vote.  When  it  was  Mrs.  Van  Tig- 
hem's  turn  we  went  to  see  the  machine  in  the 
booth.  The  lady  showed  us  how  the  machine 
worked.  After  that  Mrs.  Van  Tighem  voted 
secretly. 

Nov.  6th  we  learned  that  Nixon  won.  He 
will  be  our  37th  president. 

— Pam  Kovash 

Mock  Election 

The  two  social  studies  classes  had  a  mock 
election.  First  we  pretended  we  were  dele- 
gates and  went  to  a  convention.  We  decided 
which  states  we  came  from  and  learned  about 
votes  among  the  states.  Then  we  pretended 
we  were  Republicans.  We  pretended  we  went 
to  the  convention  by  airplane,  car  or  bus  to 
Miami,  Fla.  There  were  three  men  who  volun- 
teered for  the  Republican  ticket.  They  were 
Nixon,  Rockefeller  and  Reagan.  We  listened 
to  their  speeches.  Then  we  decided  which 
man  was  the  best.  We  thought  and  thought. 
Later  we  voted  and  Nixon  won  the  ticket  for 
the  Republican  party. 

The  next  day  we  acted  as  if  we  were  Dem- 
ocrats. We  went  to  Chicago,  Illinois.  There 
were  four  men  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  The 
four  men  were  Humphrey,  McGovern,  Mc- 
Carthy and  Julian  Bond.  Julian  Bond  was 
nominated.  We  found  out  that  he  was  under 
35  years  old  and  had  to  reject  the  nomina- 
tion. We  pretended  we  heard  terrible  riots 
outside.  We  looked  outside.  The  policemen 
tried  to  keep  the  young  people  quiet.  What 
a  terrible  riot!!  Then  we  listened  to  the  men's 
speeches.  We  voted.  Humphrey  and  Mc- 
Carthy were  very  close  but  Humphrey  won 
the  Democratic  ticket.  There  were  three  men 
— Nixon,  Humphrey  and  Wallace.  The  latter 
was  on  the  American  Independent  Party 
ticket.  There  was  a  TV  campaign.  Mrs.  Mc- 
Collom  acted  as  Nixon  and  gave  a  speech. 
Mrs.  Bass  pretended  she  was  Humphrey  and 
gave  a  speech.  Miss  Lauer  acted  as  Wallace 
and  gave  a  speech.  After  that  there  was  a 
mock  election.  Nixon  won.  We  learned  a  lot 
and  had  much  fun. 

— Jonathan  Mullins 
Ho  Tonka 

Several  years  ago,  a  group  of  students 
established  a  school  paper,  "Ho  Tonka." 
Then  for  some  reasons  it  was  stopped.  Not 
until  a  few  weeks  ago  did  we  re-established 


it.  Now  "Ho  Tonka"  has  been  written  and 
given  out  by  the  Literary  Society  students. 
It  will  be  given  out  every  month. 

What  is  "Ho  Tonka"?  "Ho  Tonka"  means 
"big  talk."  We  use  this  title  to  give  informa- 
tion to  the  readers  by  means  of  this  school 
paper. 

You  can  read  guest  editorials,  life  in  the 
dorms,  puzzles,  jokes,  etc. 

The  reason  why  we  establish  "Ho  Tonka" 
is  to  create  better  language  without  much 
aid  from  the  teachers.  If  and  when  we  gradu- 
ate, who  will  help  us  then? 

We  hope  that  "Ho  Tonka"  will  continue  be 
given  out  and  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
readers. 

— Larry  Smolik 

Veterans'  Day 

November  11th  is  a  special  day.  It  is  Veter- 
ans' Day.  It  is  the  day  that  we  honor  the  veter- 
ans who  fought  and  died  during  World  War  I. 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  established  the 
Tomb  of  Unknown  Soldier  in  Virginia  and  pro- 
claimed the  day  as  Armistice  Day  to  remind 
Americans  of  the  tragedies  of  war. 

— Sheri  Eckhardt 

Bowling 

On  October  24  and  25  there  was  a  M.E.A. 
meeting  and  most  kids  went  home  except 
Nancy  Burns,  Nadie  Has  Eagle  and  me.  On 
Oct.  26th,  Nancy,  Nadie,  and  I  went  to  the 
Skyway  Bowling  with  our  teacher.  Miss  Lauer. 
Miss  Lauer  was  a  good  bowler  in  all  three 
games.  Since  we  girls  were  out  of  practice, 
we  couldn't  help  laughing  at  each  other.  We 
were  clumsy  when  we  aimed  the  ball  toward 
the  pins.  The  funniest  part  was  Nancy.  She 
dropped  the  ball  twice  before  she  was  able 
to  aim  it  at  the  pins.  The  people  saw  what 
happened  and  laughed  at  her.  She  was  ter- 
ribly embarrassed.  In  addition  to  that,  she 
threw  nine  gutter-balls  in  six  frames  during 
the  third  game.  We  all  had  a  wonderful  time 
in  spite  of  our  awful  scores. 

I  hope  Miss  Lauer  will  take  us  bowling 
again  soon. 

— Anita  Sides 


Three-fourths  of  the  mistakes  a  man  makes 
are  made  because  he  does  not  really  know 
the  things  he  thinks  he  knows. 

— James  Bryce 
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Teaching  by  Television 
At  Homai  College 

By  T.  V.  Thomas 

Principal,  Homai  College 

the  New  Zealand  Foundation  for  the  Blind  residential  school  for  blind  and  partially  sighted  children 


The  book  was  about  Siberia  and  the  pic- 
ture showed  a  large  bear  wading  into  a  river 
catching  a  salmon.  The  group  of  children 
studied  the  picture  on  the  screens  of  the 
television  sets  around  the  room.  Their  task 
was  simply  to  decide  what  they  were  looking 
at.  The  answers  varied;  the  nearest  to  the  real 
thing  was  "An  old  man  holding  on  to  some- 
thing." 

This  incident  illustrates  very  closely  that 
partially  sighted  children  do  not  see — as  do 
normally  sighted  children — and  that  what  they 
see  is  seldom  explained  to  them.  All  the  chil- 
dren in  the  class  must  have  been  given  ani- 
mal picture  books  to  look  at,  at  some  stage 
in  their  lives.  When  they  turned  the  pages, 
what  did  they  see?  Many  partially-sighted 
children  read  with  their  faces  very  close  to 
the  page;  they  can  see  a  small  part  of  any 
line  of  print,  a  small  section  of  a  map  or  illus- 
tration, never  the  page  as  a  whole.  When  the 
map  is  held  where  all  of  it  should  be  easily 
studied,  it  becomes  a  blur.  But  it  is  difficult 
for  a  child  or  an  adult,  to  fit  pieces  of  a  pic- 
ture, or  map,  into  a  whole,  as  in  a  jig-saw. 

The  TV  instruction  unit  at  Homai  College 
makes  this  task  possible.  Through  the  tele- 
vision screen  the  child  can  study  a  map  as 
a  single  shape.  Then  the  details  can  be  select- 
ed in  turn,  and  at  any  moment  the  whole  map 
brought  back  again.  The  details  are  magni- 
fied, "blown  up,"  into  easily  seen  shapes,  and 
then  reconstructed,  or  replaced,  into  the 
general  outline.  The  same  applies,  of  course, 
for  pictures,  diagrams,  pages  of  print,  or 
sheets  of  music. 

The  TV  unit  has  two  TV  cameras.  Both  are 
on  fixed  magnification  of  any  material  placed 
under  it — reading  books,  maps,  drawings, 
and  typed  pages.  Reasonable  sized  objects — 
insects,  birds,  small  animals,  plants — these 
can  be  shown  in  close  detail.  An  "electronic 


blackboard"  is  also  sited  under  the  camera. 
The  teacher  can  draw,  write,  work  out  arith- 
metic— carry  out  with  ease  any  operation  that 
is  done  on  an  ordinary  blackboard.  Why  is  it 
better  than  an  ordinary  blackboard?  Why  is  it 
necessary?  Because  these  partially-sighted 
children  have  difficulty  in  seeing  a  black- 
board— they  have  become  accustomed  to 
seeing  a  blur  or  the  back  of  the  head  of  the 
child  in  front.  With  his  individual  TV  set  he 
can  sit  as  close  as  he  wishes,  with  an  unin- 
terrupted view,  with  perfect  lighting  and  a 
clear  illustration. 

The  second  camera  is  trained  on  a  slide 
and  film-strip  projector.  A  tremendous  amount 
of  teaching  material  in  all  school  subjects  is 
available  to  teachers  on  film-strip.  Unfortu- 
nately, when  a  partially-sighted  child  gets 
close  enough  to  the  screen  to  see  the  picture, 
his  body  is  in  front  of  the  projector,  and  the 
other  children  once  more  cannot  see  through 
him.  The  film  shown  through  the  TV  camera 
is  clear,  each  child  has  his  own  set  to  watch. 
The  lesson  proceeds  with  the  teacher  confi- 
dent that  when  a  detail  in  the  picture  is  dis- 
cussed all  the  class  can  see  it  clearly.  Time 
in  teaching  is  valuable.  To  be  able  to  grasp 
an  idea  quickly  through  a  clear  picture  or 
illustration  leads  to  better  learning  and  faster 
learning. 

There  are  eight  TV  sets  (monitors).  They 
cannot  be  tuned  to  outside  TV  stations,  but 
are  instantly  tuned  to  the  cameras  described 
above.  Another  TV  set,  with  23-in.  screen,  is 
provided  for  tuning  to  programs  from  AKTV2. 
These  programs  can  then  be  fed  into  the  eight 
monitors.  Programs  of  an  educational  nature 
from  AKTV2  may  then  be  watched  by  a  class. 
Classes  at  Homai  College  are  usually  less 
than  16  children.  It  is  possible  with  two  chil- 
dren to  each  monitor,  for  a  full  class  to  study 
in  the  manner  outlined. 
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Attached  to  each  monitor  are  two  sound 
sets — earphones  and  microphones  (one  set 
for  each  pupil).  This  allows  the  teacher  to 
speak  to  children  individually,  or  as  a  class, 
and  for  children  to  call  the  teacher,  and  to 
ask  questions  or  give  answers.  The  teacher's 
panel  includes  individual  call  buttons,  micro- 
phone, volume  control,  and  "talk"  button,  also 
switching  for  "all  class"  sound  or  TV  program 
sound. 

Instant  switching  is  available  from  one 
camera  to  the  other,  or  from  the  TV  receiver 
set,  to  either  of  the  cameras. 

Teaching  by  television  closed  circuit  sys- 
tem in  a  primary  school  is  still  very  new  in 
the  world.  The  use  of  TV  for  helping  partially- 
sighted  children  has  been  in  operation  for 
several  years  in  a  school  in  the  Netherlands, 
but  nowhere  else  in  the  world.  This  system  is 
still  in  its  infancy.  It  is  proving  its  value,  but  is 
so  new  that  its  true  value  will  not  be  realized 
until  it  has  been  used  and  experimented  with 
by  many  teachers  over  a  lengthy  period.  New 
uses  for  television  are  being  discovered.  Re- 
cordings of  TV  programs — similar  to  L.P.'s  in 
the  gramophone  world — are  being  developed. 
Complete  teaching  programs  will  be  avail- 
able to  be  played  at  the  teacher's  wish,  or  the 
child's  needs.  (The  TV  program,  "The  Prison- 
er," showed  the  use  of  such  recordings.) 
Educational  television  will  some  day  be  avail- 
able on  the  same  basis  as  radio  programs  are 
today,  and  with  the  rapid  development  of 
satellites  may  be  provided  by  other  countries 
than  our  own. 

The  future  developments  will  undoubtedly 
be  fantastic.  For  the  present,  however,  we  at 
Homai  College  have  the  responsibility  of  dis- 
covering the  best  means  of  helping  the  vis- 
ually handicapped  see  more  clearly,  and  to 
learn  in  better  ways.  The  Television  Teaching 
Unit  is  a  magnificent  help  in  this  task. — The 
New  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Oct.,  1968. 


Quotable  Quotes 

"Each  young  American  owes  it  to  himself 
and  to  his  country,  to  prepare  to  meet  the  de- 
mands and  opportunities  of  the  future. 
Toward  the  achievement  of  this  goal,  educa- 
tion and  training  are  essential." 

— Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


Creating  a  Toy 
For  a  Blind  Child 

By  Mory  Vogel 

Art  Instructor,  Hunter  College,  New  York  City 

What  characteristics  appealed  to  you  when 
last  you  selected  a  toy  for  a  child?  Would 
you  have  chosen  that  same  toy  for  a  blind 
child?  Perhaps  not.  Suppose  you  were  to 
create  a  toy  for  a  sightless  child,  how  would 
you  go  about  it?  What  would  you  consider 
important? 

As  a  start  one  should  immediately  disre- 
gard the  appeal  the  toy  has  because  of  that 
beautiful  yellow  color  or  that  pretty  red  nose 
on  the  clown.  Although  the  toy  should  be 
aesthetically  pleasing  to  the  sighted  person, 
sight  appeal  has  little  significance  for  the 
blind  child. 

The  first  consideration  in  creating  a  toy  for 
the  blind  child  is  size  and  weight.  The  child 
will  enjoy  the  toy  if  it  can  be  easily  handled 
most  of  the  day.  Therefore,  its  portability  is 
very  important.  It  should  not  be  so  heavy  as 
to  fatigue  the  child,  nor  should  it  be  so  small 
that  its  construction  is  difficult.  A  12-inch 
cube  cardboard  box  with  a  hinged  lid  is  ideal. 
It  provides  the  lightness  required  and  also 
serves  as  a  foundation  onto  which  other 
structures  can  be  added. 

A  second  feature  of  the  toy  is  its  textural 
interest.  The  feel  of  the  toy  should  be  varied 
and  pleasing.  This  appeal  to  touch  is  accom- 
plished by  cutting  out  differently  shaped  sec- 
tions of  the  walls  of  the  box  and  replacing 
the  opening  with  other  materials.  For  ex- 
ample, a  piece  of  burlap  can  be  either  glued 
or  taped  over  the  opening  from  the  inside, 
to  give  the  box  a  three-dimensional  effect, 
small  objects  such  as  tiny  boxes,  bits  of  old 
jewelry,  empty  thread  spools,  beads,  or  but- 
tons are  attached  to  the  foundation.  Do  not 
completely  cover  the  surfaces  of  the  box  as 
other  additions  have  to  be  made. 

The  third  feature  of  the  toy  involves  chang- 
ing its  exterior  shape  by  the  insertion  of 
moveable  objects.  A  simple  technique  for 

Continued  on  Page  Twelve 
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achieving  this  is  to  slit  the  box  in  several 
places  and  insert  cardboard  pieces  of  differ- 
ent widths  through  the  slits  so  that  they  can 
be  pushed  in  and  out  by  the  child.  Other 
objects  that  can  be  used  to  provide  move- 
ment are  cone-shaped  spools  or  cardboard 
cylinders. 

So  far  we  have  appealed  to  the  blind  child's 
tactile  sense.  The  fourth  important  charac- 
teristic of  the  toy  is  audial  quality.  Put  beads, 
rice,  marbles,  bells,  or  other  sound  producing 
objects  into  the  box  through  the  hinged  open- 
ing. Now,  seal  the  lid.  To  finish  the  toy,  add 
a  cloth  loop  that  will  serve  both  as  a  handle 
and  as  a  hook  for  hanging  the  toy  when  it  is 
not  in  use. — The  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind, 
Oct.,  1968. 


Booklet  Explains  Braille  — 
Its  Use  and  Importance 

A  new  pamphlet  explaining  braille  to  the 
layman  has  been  published  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York. 

Braille  is  a  system  of  raised  dots  for  touch 
reading  and  writing  by  blind  persons.  De- 
vised in  the  19th  century  by  Louis  Braille,  a 
blind  teacher  and  musician,  the  system  is 
derived  from  an  arrangement  of  six  dots 
referred  to  as  the  braille  cell.  Sixty-three  dif- 
ferent dot  patterns,  or  braille  characters,  can 
be  formed  by  arranging  the  dots  in  different 
positions  and  combinations  to  make  letters, 
numbers,  punctuation  marks,  and  word  or 
part-word  contractions. 

The  12-page  booklet,  entitled  "Understand- 
ing Braille,"  explains  the  history  of  touch 
reading,  how  braille  is  read  and  written,  who 
reads  it,  and  why  it  is  so  important  to  blind 
people. 

Free  copies  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
the  Publications  Director,  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New 
York,  New  York  10011. 

The  foundation  is  the  national  clearing- 
house for  information,  research,  and  consulta- 
tion on  all  aspects  of  blindness. 


June  Graduates  Pursue 
Further  Training  in  Schools 

The  three  '68  graduates  from  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  Visually  Impaired  are  currently 
enrolled  in  college  or  other  training  programs. 
Michael  Root  is  attending  Eastern  Montana 
College  and  Louise  Beach  is  attending  a 
business  college  in  Bozeman. 

At  present,  Patty  Breen  is  at  the  Minneap- 
olis Rehabilitation  Center.  She  plans  to  enroll 
at  the  College  of  Great  Falls  in  January.  The 
Leader  staff  extends  to  the  grads  best  wishes 
for  success  in  their  new  endeavors. 


Senate  Establishes 
National  Eye  Institute 

The  House  of  Representatives  passed  H.R. 
12843,  a  bill  establishing  a  National  Eye  Insti- 
tute as  part  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  August  1.  The  bill  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  August  2  without  hearings  and  was 
signed  by  the  President  August  16  as  Public 
Law  90-489. 

In  his  explanation  of  the  bill  on  the  Senate 
floor  Sen.  Lister  Hill  (D-Ala.)  indicated  that 
the  institute  would  support  studies  related  to 
the  health,  social,  and  economic  character- 
istics of  the  blind  population  in  addition  to 
focusing  concerted  attention  on  medical  re- 
search into  the  causes,  cures,  and  prevention 
of  blindness.  Financing  for  the  first  year  of 
operation  will  be  covered  from  appropriations 
for  the  National  Institute  of  Neurological  Dis- 
eases and  Blindness.  —  Washington  Report, 
Sept.-Oct.,  1968,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind. 


Quotable  Quotes 

"Tis'  far  better  to  dare  mighty  things, 

To  win  glorious  triumphs, 

Though  checkered  by  failure 

Than  to  take  ranks 

With  those  poor  spirits 

Who  neither  enjoy  much,  nor  suffer  much 

Because  they  live  in  a  gray  twilight 

That  knows  not  victory  or  defeat." 
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